THE DRAMA: COMEDY

based by setting honours to public sale. . , . The
generality of the land soon learned the Court fashion,
and every great house in the country became a sty of
nastiness. To keep the people in their deplorable
security, till vengeance overtook them, they were
entertained with masks, stage-plays, and sorts of
ruder sports.*1 This is the language of political and
religious prejudice, but there is a measure of truth
in it. The Court of Charles was purer, the same wit-
ness admits, but in his reign the attack upon the
stage culminated in the Histriomastix of William
Prynne in 1633, and it will be interesting to examine
it in order to see that the attack was not really in-
spired so much by hatred of the actual immorality
of the stage as by religious fanaticism, the convic- v'
tion that play-acting was in itself a sin the toleration
of which must bring down the wrath of God, Prynne's
attack is not directed against the abuses of the stage
but against the drama as such. His is a root and
branch policy; and if his tone is bitterer than that
of his predecessors (and he is not much bitterer than
Stubbes) the arguments he uses are the same. He
shows no such first-hand knowledge of the contem-
porary drama as Collier at a later period does. He
makes no exceptions, no comparison of later drama-
tists as Beaumont and Fletcher with Shakespeare or
Jonson, as Collier and as Coleridge do. Indeed he
defends the length of his book by citing the scandal-
ous fact that 'Ben Jonson's, Shackspeer's, and others'
published plays 'are growne from Quarto into Folio;
which yet beare so good a price and sale that I can-
not but with griefe relate it, they are nowprirtted in
farre better paper than most Octavo or Quarto
Bibles, which hardly find such vent as they*; and a

1 Memoirs of the Life ofGo&nei HutcMnsan, ccL C. H. Firth, 1906, p. 64.
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